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but they,' ' is being built,' ' to part from ' and ' to part with.' Mr. 
Williams says in his preface, and apparently with justice : ' That 
certainty in regard to some points once questionable has been 
reached can, I think, be fairly claimed.' The examples quoted are 
numerous, and the indexes of authors, and of words and phrases, are 
very full. In the latter I have noted but one omission. 

Perhaps the difference in polemical tone between the two writers 
can best be brought out by a quotation from each. On pp. 150-15 1, 
Dr. Hall says : ' It [the conclusion] would be, summarily, that my 
critic's citations, from English books, of passages parallel to those 

which I have given from Mr. , in no way whatever affect my 

argument; that he has not detected me in a single error; and that 
his indictment of me for fatuity recoils on himself.' 

Now let us hear Mr. Williams (p. 70) upon another topic : ' " My 
memory," Dr. Hall adds, "though I seldom trust to it, seldom plays 
me false." He then proves the trustworthiness of his memory by 
bringing forward quotations from letters published nineteen years 
after his memory had rendered the service specified. The quota- 
tions would be pertinent if offered by Dr. Hall as evidence of his 
clairvoyance.' 

It should be stated that the publication of these papers in book 
form was recommended by Professors Hill, of Harvard ; Phelps, of 
Yale ; Matthews, of Columbia ; Hunt, of Princeton ; Hart, of Cornell ; 
and Scott, of the University of Michigan ; and by myself. 

Y ALE Un.vehs.tv. ALBERT S - C00K - 



An Elementary Old English Grammar (Early West Saxon). 
By A. J. Wyatt, M.A. University Press : Cambridge, 
1897. Pp. ix, 160. 

Mr. Wvatt, who is already known to students of Old English by 
his edition of the Beowulf, now offers them a Grammar of Early 
West Saxon, the method of which, as we are told in the preface, is 
more or less novel, being a compromise between Sievers and Sweet, 
an attempt to hit the happy mean between a scientific classification, 
which can be used in the study of other tongues of the Group and 
the treatment of English as an aggregation of phenomena, without 
system and without perspective. 
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If a reviewer has a right to object to a method which the author 
has deliberately chosen, we could wish that the author's plan had 
been less novel rather than more. A compromise between a scien- 
tific classification and no classification can be defended only on the 
theory that the former is a hindrance to 'the beginner, — a theory 
which seems to be held by many writers of grammars, but is, in our 
opinion, utterly false. Sievers' Angelsachsische Grammatik is not 
difficult for English and American students because of its scientific 
arrangement, but because it assumes a knowledge of Gothic and 
Old High German on the part of the student, a knowledge seldom 
possessed by the beginner in England or America. 

It must be said, however, that Mr. Wyatt's ' happy mean ' lies very 
close to Sievers, and only occasionally approaches the other extreme. 
He adds, to be sure, to the various classes of the verbs Sweet's nick- 
names, ' Shine,' ' Shake,' ' Bear,' etc., but keeps in general the num- 
bering of the Paul-Braune grammars. Such a compromise is not of 
much moment. In the classification of the declensions it is less 
defensible. It is very doubtful whether any safe middle ground can 
be found between a strict classification by stems and a loose one 
based on external resemblances. Mr. Wyatt classifies the ' strong ' 
nouns into ' A. Ordinary Declension,' sub-classified according to 
gender, and ' B. Minor Declensions,' under which he places the U-, 
R-, ND-, and 'Other' stems. It is hard to see, however, wherein 
this arrangement makes the task of the learner easier. Under any 
plan, there will be many anomalies in a language like English, and 
' exceptions ' must occur. The problem of the grammarian is to 
make these as few as possible and to offer a rational explanation of 
them. Possibly, in view of the strong influence of gender in shaping 
the inflection of Old English nouns, a classification of the vowel- 
stems under masculines, feminines, and neuters might be defensible, 
but mere external resemblances, when used as a basis for arrange- 
ment, can result only in bewildering the pupil. 

If we accept Mr. Wyatt's plan of treating the grammar of Old 
English, we can say little in regard to its execution, except in 
approval. As only Early West Saxon is professedly treated, it would 
not be a just criticism to complain of the meagreness of the notes 
that deal with Later West Saxon forms. But it is surely time for a 
Grammar that will enable the student to read ^Elfric and the poetical 
texts. Monographs enough have now been published to enable some 
one to compile such a book, and it is certainly an anomaly that our 
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Readers are almost entirely made up of selections from the later 
writers, from the poets, and in some cases even from dialects, while 
the grammars limit themselves to Early West Saxon prose. A student 
looks in vain for wesed (Phoenix), wese (Bl. Horn.), for the ace. sg. 
masc. in -e, several instances of which occur in the Beowulf, and for 
the explanation of various other forms that meet his eyes at the very 
beginning of his study. 

The author's apology for not adding a treatment of the syntax may 
properly be accepted in view of the present status of this department 
of English Grammar, but there is one omission for which he offers 
no apology and for which none could be offered, — the failure to add 
a full index. In the haste and pressure of modern study, the student 
has a right to demand that the author of a handbook of any kind 
shall not compel him to waste time in any case where it can be saved. 
This defect and a number of minor ones, which we have passed by 
as of little significance, can easily be remedied in a second edition, 
if the experience of teachers and students should show that the com- 
promise plan proves successful in teaching Old English. But this is, 
after all, the crucial question. The execution of the book is pains- 
taking and, in general, accurate, and minor errors may be dealt with 
in the class. 

F. A. Blackburn. 

University of Chicago. 



The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus. By Christopher 
Marlowe. Edited with a Preface, Notes, and Glossary, 
by Israel Gollancz, M.A. Macmillan and Co. : N.Y., 1897. 
Pp. xii, 112. 

Marlowe's Faustus was very properly chosen for inclusion in this 
neat and inexpensive series of reprints of the best Elizabethan and 
later plays. The previous volumes have been marked by a hand- 
some typographical appearance ; the introductions and notes have 
been sufficiently informing to meet the requirements of the general 
reader, and, their text being trustworthy, they are well adapted for 
class use in high schools and colleges. 

As is well known, few modern English works have come down to 
us with so unsatisfactory a text as the Dr. Faustus of Marlowe, the 
authorship of its parts and the relations between its variants being 



